ong, 


Tripped Many Man 


Whether New or Old in Years or Use 


A Loom Becomes Obsolete 


When a Better Loom is Built 


Our X Family Looms are Better Looms 


They are Better Mechanically 
They Weave Better Cloth 


They Produce More Cloth—20% More 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia. Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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Avoid Needless Risks . . 


@ Inability to secure definite data as a basis 

for credit is frequently the cause of orders 
being refused. Sales need not be handi- 
capped by fear of credit losses. 


@ Textile Banking Company assumes credit 
risks, and provides credit checking service 
that is quick, liberal and complete; also 
makes available as cash, for immediate use, 
the net value of shipments as made. 


@ Equivalent to selling for cash without credit 
risk. 


Correspondence Invited 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
55 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK | 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C0; SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE. N. C.. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 
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Mill Losses Are Shown Report 


XCEPT for mills that weave only, and commission 
dyeing and finishing plants, cotton textile plants 
were generally operated at a loss during the first 
half of 1935, it is shown in a report issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The report follows other of a similar 
character which were made last year in accordance with 
the investigation ordered made by the Commission in 
1934. 

The latest report is contained in a series of seven ta- 
bles. The weaving mills are shown to have had earnings 
at the rate of 0.81 per cent in the first half of 1935, as 
contrasted with a loss of 0.15 per cent in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Earnings of the com- 


mission dyeing and finishing companies were at the rate 


of 2.21 per cent, as compared with a loss of 2.58 for the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The groups of companies engaged in spinning, in spin- 
ning and weaving, and dyeing and finishing their own 
goods, all showed losses during the first half of 1935 
ranging from 0.99 per cent to 1.63 per cent. 


DECLINE SINCE 1933 


The tables are based on reports of 582 cotton textile 
companies for the six-month period ended June 30, 1935, 
showing costs, investments, and rates of return. 

Data on the five six-month periods from January 1, 
1933, to June 30, 1935, are compared as to rates of earn- 


ings or loss on investment, distribution of mill cost and 


of the manufacturers’ sales dollar. | 

It is disclosed that the rates of return for each branch 
of the industry were larger during the second half of 
1933 than during the first half of that year, but that they 
declined thereafter. During the last half of 1934, each 
branch of the industry showed a loss. Losses on the 
textile investment during the last half of 1934 ranged 
from 0.15 per cent for the weaving companies, to 2.58 per 
cent for the companies dyeing and finishing on commis- 
sion. 

SPINNERS’ Losses For 1935 Harr 


The report shows that in the first half of 1935, the 113 
spinning companies showed a combined net loss of $2.78 
on every $100 of sales, with the value of the combined 
net sales at $39,313,950. 

Seventy-two weaving companies included in the com- 
pilation, during the first half of last year, showed a per- 
centage of net profit on sales of 0.48, with the combined 
dollar volume placed at $22,775,827 for the period. 
Combined spinning and weaving companies (302 in 
number) showed a net loss of 3.90 per cent on their com- 


bined net sales, which totaled $349,642,167 for the half 


year. Eleven stock dyeing and finishing companies lost 
84 cents.on every $100 of sales, with volume for the 
period aggregating $9,125,283. | 


CoMMISSION Dyers Top List 


Commission dyeing and finishing companies, 84, made 
the best showing of the group with a net progt of $1.56 
on every $100 of sales. The combined volume of the 
division was $31,890,912 for the period. 

The report further shows that labor consumed 23.44 
per cent of the total cost of goods sold in the spinning 
companies’ division; 20.41 per cent for the weaving com- 
panies; 26.83 per cent for the combined spinning and 
weaving companies; 12.44 per cent for the 11 stock dye- 
ing and finishing companies, and 32.75 per cent for the 
commission dyeing and finishing companies. 

The titles of the various tables are: 

1. Rate of return on the average textile investment 
for cotton spinning, weaving, spinning and weaving, dye- 
ing and finishing companies for specified periods. 

2. The same as No. 1 except that it is on basis of 
total investment. 

3. Percentages of mill cost, represented by raw mate- 
rials, labor and other costs for cotton textile companies, 
by specified periods. 

4. Percentages of specified costs, expenses and profit 
to sales for cotton spinning, weaving, combined spinning 
and weaving, and dyeing and finishing companies. 


5. Percentages of specified costs ,expenses and profit - 


to sales for cotton textile companies for specified periods. 

6. Analysis showing the increase in labor cost which 
would have resulted from reducing hours, or increasing 
wage rates, by specified percentages, and the resultant 
increase in prices or the reduced profit, on sales, for cot- 
ton textile companies—January to June, 1935. 

7. Expenses, ‘income, investment and rate of return 
for cotton textile companies—-January-June, 1935. 


Processing Tax Big Factor in Costs 


Processing taxes accounted for from 9.3 to 11.13 per 
cent of the cost of manufacturing cotton goods during the 
first six months of 1935, according to a report which, 
made public in Washington by the Federal Trade Com- 
fission, indicates that the cotton textile industry generally 
operated at a loss during the period. 

Actually, an analysis of the report by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute disclosed, processing taxes were the third 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Disscussion Carding 


Georgia Meeting 


the ‘meeting in Atlanta on March 18th of the Tex- 
tile Operating .Executives of Georgia. 
The report of the discussion on spinning was published 
in these columns last week. The report of the discussion 
on carding is given herewith: 


‘or AND SPINNING were discussed at 


Discussion On Carding 
(Led by Frank Asbury) 


Chairman Asbury: The first question is as follows: 
‘What is the best way to get small white neps out of 
cotton? (These appear in the cotton fibre in the form 
of small flakes about the size of the head of a pin and 
can be pulled apart and straightened out and found to be 
made up of cotton.) Do you find that the amount of 
these in the cotton varies from year to year or locality 
to locality?” 

Mr. Cobb has brought a piece of denim with him, 
where it shows up as a blue warp and a white filling. It 
is this white nep as this question states. We might hear 
from Mr. Cobb about that. 


Neps rv CorTron 


Mr. Cobb: Here is that piece of cloth he is talking 
about. Some question arose about what these neps were. 
Some said they were flakes or scales, and some said they 
were particles of seed. I brought this along with me 
last night to show to the committee what I had in mind 
when I asked the question. You can see that it looks 
like a blue sky with a whole lot of stars around it. We 
find the cotton this year has an unusual amount of these 
neps, and it varies in different localities. From some 
localities we get cotton, which seems to have more neps 
in it than from others. We have not been able to elimi- 


nate all of these from the cloth, but we have found some 


things that have helped us quite a bit. We keep our 
card clothing chaper and we are grinding slower and 
have a little closer setting on the cards. Another thing, 
we have left out the spraying oil on the pickers and find 
that it seems to clear these neps out of it better than we 
did not do this. 

Mr. Edwards: How much are you carding? 

Mr. Cobb: We are carding about 16 pounds per hour. 
We did get up as high as 19. | 

Mr. Rambo: I can sympathize with you, Mr. Cobb. 
I have looked at about four million yards of it. We ran 
into the same trouble. We are using 74” middling cotton 
and we ran into the same thing he did. 

Mr. Edwards: How much do you card? 

Mr. Rambow: 15 pounds per hour. 


Mr. Edwards: You fellows don’t card; you just push: 


it through. (Laughter.) Leave that sample here for 
those who are on denims. Of course, you don’t want it 
in circulation. You can get it later. 

Mr. Cobb: This is the worst piece I could find. 


Mr. Rambow: I mean to make a start by elimination 
of the oil. 

Mr. Jordan: I have never found what is the best way 
to get those neps out. I don’t get them out. The best. 
thing I have done so far is slow carding, and light card- 
ing, and regular stripping, stripping more often than we 
used to. We went from 15 pounds per hour to 8 pounds 
per hour. 

Mr. Edwards: What increase in stretch did you have 
when you reduced your pounds per hour on the cards? 

Mr. Jordan: I had a decrease slightly. 

Mr. Edwards: How often do you strip? You say 
more often; how often? | 

Mr. Jordan: Part of the time I am stripping every 
two hours; sometimes three hours. 

Mr. Edwards: Do you use vacuum strip or roller” 
strip? 

Mr. Jordan: Vacuum strip. | 

Mr. Edwards: What kind of stripping do you use, 
Mr. Cobb? 

Mr. Cobb: Vacuum; hand roller. 

Mr. Field: Those neps will show up in cotton which 
will vary from locality to locality. You can hardly get 
cotton without those in it. Light carding will help the 
situation. 

Mr. Durham:. I find a difference in different staples 
in those neps. We could deal with them quite satisfac- 
torily on one staple, but in other mills using 7%” they 
couldn’t do it. It seems to be regulated to some extent 
according to the staple of the cotton. | 


RECOMMENDS Stow CARDING 


A Member: The chairman has called on me, but I 
cannot add much to what has already been said in regard 
to getting neps out of cotton. I have never been able to 
get all of them out. You can get a lot of them out by 
cutting down on your production, slow carding. Mr. 
Edwards asked the question about the amount of strips 
you take out. You will take out more strips by speeding 
up, and more neps will come out due to the fact that you 
take out more strips. Keeping the cards in good condi- 
tion, with good clothing, and good licker-ins, and also 
setting the angle to the proper degree, will help a great 
deal. I think we use around 18 degrees, and if you still 
have those things, and the neps still show up, about the 
only way you can get them out then is to pick them out. 

Mr. Edwards: Of course, it is an expensive proposi- 
tion, but if you will increase your strips, you will take 
out a lot of those neps. You might not want to do it. 
If you can sell your cloth without doing it, go ahead 
and sell it. 

Mr. Crowder: I have not found anything that will 
take those neps out of cotton. One of the things that 
will help is to see that your card wire is sharp, in good 
condition, proper! yset, and your licker-in will play a 
very important part with these neps. Another thing, 
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your doffer should be set at a proper adjustment, and 
the mote knife at the proper angle. If you will grade 
your flats up a little, that will help considerably. 


Mr. Whitmire: How close do these gentlemen set 
their flats? I set my flats, cylinders, at 7. 

Mr. Rambow: We put ours up to 10, and then picked 
up to 12. 


A Member: ‘ We set ours at 10, 
A Member: We try to get the cards in as good shape 
as possible. We keep our licker-ins in good shape. We 


had that trouble with denims, but I don’t think we had 
any more than what these other fellows have said about 


it. We don’t card but 12% pounds to the hour. 
Mr. Durham: Do you have as much of this trouble 
with Egyptian cotton as you do with American cotton? 


IMMATURE FIBRES 


A Member: From my experience and observation 
there are two cardinal points about this situation. One 
thing especially causes it, and that is the green immature 
fibre we get. It exists in all seasons and in all sections. 
The next point is to have sharp card clothing, which is 
the best thing you can do for it. You can increase the 
speed of your licker-in and slow carding you can have, 
but the main thing is the green immature nite, and sharp 
clothing is the best thing to cure it. 

Mr. Oats: 
We had this trouble, and the management asked me to 
try to eliminate most of that trouble. We had wire on 
our cylinders 100. I worked every suggestion that I 
knew how to work, and I couldn’t reduce them. I started 
putting on 120s wire on the cylinders and 130 on the 
flats and buffers. We gave the mote knife 20 degrees 
angle. We speeded up the flats about 20 per cent, and 
with this finer wire we were able to reduce the neps in 
that fabric to where it didn’t show up in possibly 75 per 
cent of it. We used on that as emery grinding No. 7. 
That’s my hobby. I don’t know that it meets the ap- 
proval of other people. Take No. 7 wire, speed your 
roller up, and as your roller traverses it brushes that 
wire this way, and gives you side grinding. We found 
in 1926 we had I believe as good cotton with as few neps 
as possibly could be had. I don’t believe that the man is 
yet born that can get them all out. They are in there 
when the cotton comes. A lot of it comes from the gin. 
A lot of neps are put in there by improper handling 
through the picker department. After neps get in there, 
they are hard to get out. The only way to overcome it 
is finer wire, sharper wire, and slow carding. 


Mr. Bowes: If you put this cotton under a magnify- 
ing glass, and pull it apart, you will find in many in- 
stances that it doesn’t contain anything but neps. If that 
gets into your card, you are going to get into trouble. 
You can get it out in your picker better than anywhere 
else. You will have to speed your flats up, and you can 
get it out in the picker better than anywhere else. 


Question: What was the speed of your flats before 
you did speed them up? 

Mr. Bowes: Making a complete round every 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Butterworth: 


Start back in your picker room to 
get rid of neps. 


Card less and card slower. 
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In 1926 we had a fabric going to Australia. . 


Typres oF BEATERS 


Chairman: We will pass on to the second question, 
which is as follows: “Please state the grade and staple 
of cotton you are running, and tell us what type of beater 
is best on it on the finisher section of a one-process picker, 
and how close it should be set. Why? Do you make a 


difference for different staples? Why?” 


Mr. McCorkle: We run 15/16” staple and on our 
beater we run a combination. We have combination 
blade and carding beater. Blade beater strikes the cot- 
ton first, but it all depends on what you want to run it 
for. If you want to run it for breaking strength, I would 
say run a blade beater; if for cleanliness, run a carding 
beater. We have got ours set at 12” on our staple. 

Mr. Butterworth: We run loons 1” to 1%”, and set 
the beater from 1/32 to 1/16, according to length. Some 
people change their beater speed but it is better to change 
your setting than to slow down your beater. It is con- 
siderable trouble to change your beater speed. We run 


a 2-blade beater. 


Mr. Harvey: We use carding beaters on 74” to 15/ 
16”. You cannot injure 7” stock with carding beaters. 


Sprit Laps 

Chairman: We will pass to Question 3, which is as 
follows: “Please give your experience as to the causes 
and remedies of lap splitting.” 

Mr. Garrison: That is caused by the method of re- 
working your waste. We changed our method and reme- 
died it. 

Mr. Thompson: I think that depends on the way you 
have got your draft set on the picker. You have got to 
be particular how you feed your waste in. If you throw 
most of your draft through your top screen, it will stop 
it. 

A Member: Lap splitting is caused by not only the 
method of reworking the waste, but on an uneven distri- 
butiton of this waste. We distribute it uniformly to the 
work. We think it requires a current of air just strong 
enough to carry the cotton forward. The major portion 
of the draft should be on the top screen. 

Mr. Newton: We find that to put the heavier draft 
on the top screen and less draft on the bottom screen it 
will remedy it. 

A Member: There are several reasons why lap split-. 
ting will come about. First, too much roving waste being 
distributed; second, loose fluffy lap too large to be han- 
dled with care; third, picker men will cause more split 
lap than anything else; fourth, too much dampness or 
humidity. Damp cotton will cause split laps. 


Carp GRINDING 


Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 4, which is 
as follows: “Discuss card grinding along the following 
lines: What are your counts of wire, and at what speeds 
are the cylinder, doffer, and both grinding rolls operated? 
What count of emery do you use? How do you clean 
the emery rolls and how often do you resurface them? 
How long does it take to put a satisfactory point on wire 
in average condition? Note: If you use the regular 
type of emery discuss these questions on that basis, but 
if you have had experience with the new solid grinder 
roll, please give us your experience along these lines with 
it.”’ 
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Mr. Edwards: In our answers to most of these ques- 
tions they are usually based on our experiences on our 
own plant. Our own wires are 110 on cylinder and 120 
on doffers and flats. Our operating speed on cylinders 


172; on doffers 744; 276 on doffer wire while grinding 
and 172 on cylinder wire while grinding. The speed of 


grinder roll on cylinder is 596; doffer 585. We use No. 
7 emery. Grind about 10 cards, and clean emery on 5 


cards. Clean with gasoline about every tenth card. We. 


resurface those solid wheels once in about 1,000 hours. 


Mr. Belden grinds some about 2 hours. We grind 7 — 


hours. 
Question: Why do you use No. 7? 
Mr. Edwards: Well, we think we get some side grind- 


ing effect. There is no way to prove it. We think we 
get away from the mushroom point. 


Mr. McElveen: The speed of the doffer is 250. We 
use 40s emery, We grind 10 cards, and we clean them 
with a cleaning fluid. We soak this on the rollers, and 
we brush these rollers off after they dry just a little. 
They don’t clean as well while damp, and it makes it 
slick. The grinding roll is 750 R.P.M. 


Mr. Robinson: On our cylinders we make 165, dof- 
fers 207, and the speed of the grinder is 685. We have 


got 100 wire on cylinders and 110 on flats and doffers. 


Mr. Elliott: We have 110 on flats and doffers and 
cylinder 100. Grinding roll is operated 500 for cylinders 
and doffers and 200 on flats. We clean our emery roll 
with a brush. We resurface them after 6 doffs. We 
grind 7 hours. | 


Mr. Garner: After you get through grinding, grinding 
with the solid grinder, do you start right after that, or 


- do you give the cards a chance? 


Mr. Foster: We start right after. 
Mr. Garner: Do you grind with solid rollers? 


Mr. Foster: - No, we cannot. We cannot grind lighter. 
Mr. Harvey: We have 100 wire on the cylinders and 
110 on flats. We use No. 40 emery, and we clean rolls 


with brush. We resurface them after about 60 hours of 


grinding. We average 2'2 to 3 hours for light grinding. 
HIGHER GRINDING SPEED 


Mr. Belden: I think you men grind these cards for 
the length of time you do for the same reason that you 
vote the Democratic ticket down here, and that is because 
your grandfather did. You can run at a very high speed 
and do a very satisfactory job. We use No. 40 emery. 
You can grind in half an hour as satisfactorily as in six 
or seven hours with No. 40 emery. We run 890 R.P.M. 
We have a grinding speed of about 3,600 feet a minute. 

Mr. McDonald: We use practically the same wire, 
that is 100 wire on cylinders and 110 on doffers. We 
have found we get a better point on the wire by running 
the doffer at regular speed in preference to speeding it 
up. I don’t know but what that will take out some of 
these neps, too. 

Question: He says he runs his doffer speed the same. 
The way I understand it, the doffer don’t do any actual 
carding work. If not, why is it necessary to speed up 
your doffer, or why is it necessary to grind your doffer 
every time? 

Mr. Edwards: I would not say it is necessary to 
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grind your doffers as often as your cylinders. It is nec- 
essary to keep as good point on it as the other. The 
doffer taking fibre from the cylinder, if you will give a 
little thought to it, the fibre will reverse its direction as 
it comes in contact with your doffer. The end of the 
fibre will reverse its direction, and if you don’t have a 
good point there, your doffer won't take hold of it. 

Mr. Thompson: If your doffer is dull, it will roll it? 

Mr. Edwards: Yes. 

Mr. Rogers: Has anybody tried the solid grinder roll 
and abandoned it? , 

Mr. Belden: We were ready to abandon it because 
we were grinding too long. You take those rollers, and 
let it stay in there too long, and you will carry it toa 
feather edge. | 

Mr. Edwards: Why not cut the rate of speed, then? 

Mr. Jordan: That might help. 

Question: Does the doffer become dull as quick as 
the cylinder? | | 
Mr. Edwards: I would not undertake to say that, 
either. | 

Mr. Thompson: I used to grind cards, and we ran 
the cylinder slow like we did the doffer away back six or 
seven years ago. We got mighty good results from it. I 
was working for the other fellow then, and he told me 
how he wanted it ground, and that’s the way | ground it. 
I am working for the other fellow now, too, but he don’t 
tell me how to grind. We get mighty good resudts run- 
ning the cylinder and doffer slow. | 

A Member: It is not so much consideration for the 
doffer as it is to save the bearings, that we run at the 
regular doffer speed. | 

A Member: If you take the slow speed doffer, and 
hold some crayons there, and let that crayon pass along 
your traverse grinder, there is a possibility of some of 
that doffer not getting touched. By running the doffer 
too fast in grinding, you get a lot of wire off that you 
would not if you were running it slower. 

EFFECT OF WORN CLOTHING ON BREAKING STRENGTH 

Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 5, which is 
as follows: ‘Has anyone made actual tests to determine 
the effect on breaking strength resulting from wornout 
card clothing ; that is, clothing which has begun to shed 
wire badly. If so, please give full report.” | 

Mr. Rogers: A few years ago Mr. Cooper ran a test 


without finding any appreciable loss in breaking strength 


from the wire he selected. I imagine, if he went far 
enough with that he would have found a considerable 
difference. Some had been shed, and some was shed- 
ding, and he made this test in order to determine whether 
he should throw that clothing away. He found it still 
had some life in it. 

A Member: We have been replacing our regular cloth- 
ing for the past few weeks where it had begun to shed 
wire. 

-Mr. Baker: We haa occasion to make that test where 
the card clothing was slightly damaged due to a pipe 
bursting in the card room. We didn’t notice and ill 
results until it began to shed wire. We made some tests 
on that on the yarn, and it was hard to detect any dif- 
ference in the yarn, and under such circumstances we are 
more than apt to think that it is merely a normal varia- 
tion. Sometimes you have to make several tests, and we 
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straight wire the same as the regular wire. 
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did make several tests, and we found those cards had 
been damaged: We followed that on into the cloth, and 
we found that invariably we got about 5 per cent differ- 
ence. We found that the damage was about 5 per cent. 
The clothing is in fairly good condition, but the shedding 
is becoming real bad now. I thought maybe somebody 
else had had some experience along that line. 

Mr. Oates: We have quite a few cards worn, of course 
mixed in with good ones. I picked out six of these bad 
cards, and six of the good ones, and I showed 7 per cent 
less breaking strength on the bad cards than on the good 
ones, and it showed 27 per cent more variation on the 
bad cards than on the good ones. 


Types or Carp CLOTHING 


Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 6, which is 
as- follows: “Please give your experience to date as to 


the comparative merits of old style card clothing and 


straight wire and also metallic card clothing.” 

A Member: We are replacing our regular clothing. 
We find it has longer life and more production and a 
saving of labor; but the breaking strength has not 
changed. 

Mr. Jones (of Columbus): We have not but one card 
with metallic clothing. That is a sample. I cahnot say 
much about it. . 

Mr. Rogers: We put on one straight wire, and had 
difficulty in stripping it, and didn’t put on any more. — 

Mr. Wharton: We only have the old style. 


STRAIGHT WiRE CLOTHING 


Mr. Edwards: I expect we have more straight wire 
card clothing than anybody in the country. I think we 
have 351 cards now. We did have 365. We realized 
considerable saving on that straight wire for the first 
year or 18 months, since which time we have had to re- 
duce our stripping period until now we have to strip that 
Our boys 
don’t have any trouble in stripping straight wire, but we 
had a problem. We are not sorry that we put it in. We 
had the experience, and realized some saving for the 
first 18 months, but we have not put any more in. 

Mr. Bowes: We don’t have any trouble with the strip- 
ping part of it. It gets dull. We grind about 14 hours. 

Question: What kind of emery do you use? 

Mr. Bowes: No. 40. 

Mr. Edwards: I think you will get better results if 
you will use 7. You get a mushroom head on that wire. 
REWORKING PIECINGS ON SLUBBERS 

Chairman: 
piecings-in when creeling slubbers and intermediates? 
That is the seventh question on the Questionnaire. 

Mr. Elliott: We work ours in on the slubber. I have 
nnderstood that there is a method being used by some 
mills where they work it back in on the drawings. I 
asked the question. I don’t claim to be expert on it. 
The reason we don’t work ours back in on drawings is 
we have a different grain sliver on our breaker drawings 
than on our finisher drawings. I would like to hear from 
some of the others. 

Mr. Purvis: We work ours in the usual method, I 
think. We put it in on the slubber. Le 

Mr. Steel: We work ours in on the slubber. 

Mr, Hall; We work ours in the usual method. 


What is the best method of reworking 
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Mr. Cobb: We have the same grain sliver on the 
breaker drawing and finisher drawing. We turn these 
ends back and run them together. We get more uniform 
work than to turn it back through the slubber. 

Allen Jones: We run it back through the slubber. 

Mr. Bowes: You will have 50 per cent more ends 
down where you run them in through the slubbers than 
if you run it on the frame. We carry it right back in the 
drawing. 

SINGLE Process ROVING 

‘Chairman: We will pass to Question No. 8, which is 

as follows: “Js it conducive to good running work and 


in the interest of economy to run single process roving 
in the card room and double in the spinning room in con- 


nection with long draft, or is it better to double in the 


card room and run single roving in the spinning?” 

That is not exactly clear, as stated in the question. 
Here is what he means. Is it in the interest of economy 
and good running work to eliminate a process in the 


card room, for instance, elimination of intermediates, and 


take it direct to the speeder, and put long draft roving 
on that speeder, or else don’t cut out that process in the 
card room, and double it in the spinning room? 

Mr. Purvis: I am afraid I cannot give you a compari- 
son between the two, but what we are doing is running 
double in the card room and single in the spinning. If we 
were to go to double in our case, we couldn’t do it with- 
out changing the size of the bobbin. I cannot give you a 


- comparison. We have not had a chance to try that. 


Mr. Field: We-tried double on both. You get even 
work. 

Mr. Rogers: From the standpoint of economy it is 
better to do your doubling in the card room and run 
single roving in the spinning room. Sometimes we. re- 
quire more strength, and in that case we run double rov- 
ing in the spinning room. That has been our experience. 
I think I can give you figures off-hand. Before putting 
in long draft spinning we were making 20s yarn there- 
abouts. We were getting breaking strength of 84. We 
tried single in the creel 165, and got a breaking strength 
of 94. We ran the 303 schedule long creel same as we 
were running in the original spinning and got a breaking 


_ strength of around 104, picking up from 84 to 104. 


Chairman: The one who asked this question is evi- 
dently trying to find out whether to cut out a process in 
the card room and run double on the spinning. 

Answers by several: Double in the spinning. 

A Member: Mr. Rogers, you have only spoken of 


breaking strength. .You have not mentioned smoothness - 


and evenness of yarn. I think you cannot get a smooth, 
even, uniform yarn on single roving in the spinning room. 
The breaking strength possibly is better. 

This ended the discussion. 


Springs Installing 1,200 Looms in Lancaster Unit 


Lancaster, S. C.—Machinery is being installed in the 
addition recently built for the Lancaster unit of the 
Springs Cotton Mills here, and within six weeks will be 
in operation, according to present plans. When the 1,200 
looms now being installed are in place, the unit will have 
a total of 6,000 looms and 220,000 spindles, which will 
bring it to the largest spindleage in the South. 
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Commercial Grading 


NE of the objects of this committee is to recom- 

mend a standard method for the commercial grad- 

ing of sulfonated oils. 
among the trade in grading such oils is even greater than 
had formerly been with their analysis. This subject is 
of timely interest since the Sulphonated Oil Manufactur- 
ers Association is now considering the matter with a view 
of recommending to the industry a standard method of 
grading. Incidentally, the latter association has recently 
adopted methods for the analysis of sulfonated oils that 
are substantially the procedures of the A.A.T.C.C, 

The present rather uncertain method of grading is 
based upon a percentage figure which corresponds roughly 
to, but is always above, the actual eprcentage of fatty 
matter in the sample. As there is no definite understand- 
‘ing in the trade as to the ratio of the grade to the fatty 
matter, oils of the same grading but made by different 
manufacturers often show large variations in the actual 
content of fatty matter and of active ingredients. Thus, 
a 75 per cent grade of sulfonated oil may contain from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent actual fatty matter, depending 
upon the manufacturer or the specifications of the con- 
sumer. Because of this uncertainty, the more reliable 
manufacturer is often put to a disadvantage in that he 
may be competing on allegedly the same grade or strength 
of oil whereas the competitor’s sample may contain much 
less fatty matter: Consequently, the trade is often at a 
loss in identifying a given oil where the grading only is 
specified. 

The current method of grading seems to have origi- 
nated in Germany, where the washed and settled sulfo- 
nated batch was graded as 100 per cent, although it 
actually contained only about 75 per cent of fatty mat- 
ter; on that basis a 50 per cent oil would contain only 
about 38 per cent of fatty matter. Many methods of 
grading have been suggested. Thus, Herbig recommends 
a method based on total fatty matter. Stadler, on the 
other hand, considers the following methods: (a) fatty 
acids, (b) fatty acids plus combined SOx, and (c) the 
second method plus Na,O. The last one is very similar 
to the total active ingredients method of the Bureau of 
Standards.* 

GRADING OF STAPLES 


- The staples of commercial sulfonated oils are the so- 


called 80 per cent, 75 per cent and 50 per cent grades, 
and in the case of sulfonated tallow also 35 per cent. A 
comparison between the present grading and the actual 
fatty matter contained in the staples or basic grades of 
sulfonated castor oil and sulfonated tallow is given in 
Table I, taken from the Ow, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
Although these figures are generally accepted, they are 
by no means standard or official with any trade or tech- 
nical organization and considerable variations are com- 
mon. It will be noted that the 50 per cent grade of sul- 
fonated tallow may contain either 43 per cent or 48 per 
cent of fatty matter. It is also interesting to note that 


*Report No. 5 of the Sub-Committee on Sulfonated Oils, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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It seems that the confusion. 


of Sultonated 


for sulfonated castor oil the ratio of fatty matter to grade 
is practically a constantly, namely, 0.84. 


TABLE I 


Total Fatty Matter in Staples of Sulfonated Castor Oi 
and Sulfonated Tallow 
Total Fatty Matter 
Sulfonated 


Grade of Sulfonated 
Staple Castor Of Tallow 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
80 68 (a) 
75 63 (b) 
50 43 (c) 43 (c) 48 i 
35 24 (e) 


Ratio of fatty matter to grade of staple, per cent: 
(a) 85, (b) 84, (c) 86, (d) 96, (e) 69. 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD CS43-32 
It is felt that any scheme of grading based on fatty 


matter alone would have a tendency to penalize the bet- 


ter and often more costly product, or at least not to credit 
it with its superiority. For example, two oils containing 
the same amount of fatty matter would be identically 
graded, yet one of them may contain considerably more 
of organically combined sulfuric anhydride than the other 
—the former being the more costly or requiring more 
skill to manufacture. The National Bureau of Standards 
in its Commercial Standard CS43-32 has made an at- 
tempt to remedy this condition by grading sulfonated oils 
according to their contents of total active ingredients, 
i.e., the grading is made identical with the percentage of 
total active ingredients. According to this Standard the 
total active ingredients in a sulfonated oil include the 
following: 
(a) Total fatty matter. 


(b) Total alkali bound as soap, calculated as (Na- 
1). 

(c) Neutralized organically combined SOx, calculated 
At the time of its adoption, it was more or less under- 
stood that the standard was subject to change in accord- 
ance with the future findings of this committee. 


Undoubtedly the method of grading proposed by the 
Bureau of Standards is logical, convenient, and desirable. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the Standard was 
generally accepted by the trade at the time of its promul- 
gation, it has failed actually to be put in practice. The 
reason for this seems to be that the consumer from force 
of habit continued to specify, where staples were con- 
cerned, according to the old grading, namely, 75 per cent 
or 50 per cent grade of oil, as the case might be. To 
conform to the Commercial Standard, the supplier would 
have to deliver in such cases oils containing 75 per cent 
of 50 per cent of active ingredients, respectively, instead 
of approximately 70 per cent and 45 per cent as hereto- 
fore, with possibly no or little increase in selling prices. 
In the absence of pressure from the consumer, the sup- 
plier naturally preferred the old system of grading. Under 
the circumstances, the proposed method of grading. fell 
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into discard; in fact, it was hardly ever put into effect at 
all. 


Proposep MretuHop or GRADING 


This committee now proposes a method of grading that 
combines the active ingredients method of the Bureau of 
Standards, slightly modified, with the present more or 
less recognized commercial grading of staples, i.e., the 
current numerical grading of staples is retained but the 
contents of active ingredients in these products have been 
fixed and standardized. 


For the purpose of this method of grading, the active 
ingredients are considered to consist of (a) total fatty 
‘matter and (b) neutralized organically combined SOs, 
calculated as (SO,Na’). Contrary to Commercial Stand- 
ard CS43-32, however, it does not include the alkali 
bound as soap. In calculating the neutralized organi- 
cally organically combined SOs, the term NaSO’, is used 
instead of (NaSO’,;—1), specified in the Commercial 
Standard, since when the former is added to the total 
fatty matter, the results more nearly correspond to the 
active ingredients as estimated by the A.A.T.C.C. 
method. In Table II is shown the active ingredients rec- 
ommended as standard for the various staple grades; 
also the approximate contents of total fatty matter and 
organically combined SO; are given. The active ingre- 
dients were determined from the total fatty matter given 
in Table I, to which was added the neutralized combined 
SOs, the latter representing the average of figures sub- 
mitted by a number of outstanding manufacturers of 
fulfonated oils. 
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Tasre II 
Active Ingredients, Total Fatty Matter, and Organically 
Combined SOx in Staples of Sulfonated Oils 


Total Fatty Organically 
Total Active Matter Combined S02 

Grade Ingredients ( Approx.) (Approx. ) 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

80 76 68 

75 70 63 5.0 

50 48 43 

35 25 24 0.6 


In Table III and Figure 1, the active ingredients of 


the intermediate grades between staples, as well as of the 


latter, are given. The data for the former were obtained 
by simple ratios, using the basic grades as fixed points 
and calculating the active ingredients to the nearest whole 
number. It will be noticed from Tables IT and III that 
(a) the grading by the proposed method shows approxi- 
mately the same amount of fatty matte for the staples as 
by the present unofficial commercial method, that (b) 
the grading is tied up with the total active ingredients, . 
and (c) the ratios of the last two are definitely fixed. 


Taare 
Active Ingredients in Various Grades of Sulfonated Oils 

Grade Grade 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

30 17 60 57 

25 65 61 

40 33 10. 66 

45 40 70 

80 76 

55 52 


Note: Figures in Italtic represent basic grades or staples 
from which the others have been calculated. 


MILL MAKES 2,000 YARD RAYON WARPS 


in less than 2¥2 hours! 


Many mills today have stepped up warping speeds 
200 to 400% by using the Sipp-Eastwood over-end 
magazine cone creel. The unique revolving tensions 
employed in this creel eliminate all strain on the 
yarn and produce better weaving warps with a mini- 
mum of end-breaks, in 1-3 to 1-4 the time formerly 
required. 


A typical example: This mill (employing our creel 
and horizontal warper) regularly makes a 2,000 yard 
warp of 150 denier flat rayon, in four sections of 
1000 ends each, with 6 leases, in less than 2% hours | 
—including warping and beaming! 


This is in no wise exceptional. Many mills are 
doing as well or even better—with both rayon and 
acetate yarn. 


Investigate this Sipp-Eastwood creel. Learn how 
America’s leading mills are reducing their warping 
costs as much as 60% a year by using this creel with 
horizontal and direct beam warpers. Facts and fig- 
ures on request. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP. 


Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines include oilless bearing winders, 
horizontal and direct beam warpers, quiller tensions, redraws and other 


yarn and warp preparatory equipment. 
NEW JERSEY 


Sipp-Eastwood 


over-end magazine creels are available in sizes up to 
1500 running ends—for silk and all brands of rayon 
and acetate yarn. 


PATERSON 


Represented in the South by Carolina Specialty Co., Charlottte, N. ©. 
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Personal News 


George M. McKenzie, J. W. Lillard and Albert D. 
Ward are organizers of the new Decatur Hosiery Mills, 
Decatur, Ala. 


It was reported last week by Piedmont Supply Com- 
pany, J. S. [ler had joined the sales force of the above 
company. This should have been J. G. ler. Mr. I[ler is 
Southern agent for A. W. Chesterton Company, Boston, 
Mass. He will continue to carry their line as well as all 
other lines he sells. : 


Charles W. Metcalf, who was formerly with the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative for the Textile Banking Company, of New 
York, and will have offices in Charlotte. He succeeds 
Taylor R. Durham, secretary of the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, who was also Southern rep- 
resentative for the Textile Company, but who recently 
resigned to take a similar position with the recently or- 
ganized John P. Maguire Company. Mr. Metcalf will 
have offices in the Commercial National Bank Building. 


Jos. H. Bennis, vice-president and sales director of the 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., has just returned 
from a six weeks’ tour of South America. During his 
travels Mr. Bennis called upon many of the larger mills 
in the various South American countries who are now reg- 
ularly using Non-Fluid Oil on carding, spinning, twisting 
and weaving machinery. 

Based upon his own experience covering many years of 
contact with the most important mills in the United 
States, Mr. Bennis was often able to make worth-while 
suggestions to these South American mills. In this re- 
spect he found the South American mills to be fully wide- 
awake and progréssive—disposed to accept any sugges- 
tion that would enable them to increase production or 
better their product. 


Edwin A. Robinson, A.B., M.S., Ph.D., who for several 
years was in charge of development work with the Ten 
nessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn.., 
connected with National Oil Products Company of Har- 
rison, N. J. 

Dr. Robinson is well known to the trade as a techni- 
cian on the lubricating, tinting, sizing and processing of 
cellulose acetate yarns. His association with the textile 
industry enables him to bring a broad and varied experi- 
ence to the company’s large research staff. He will de- 
vote his talents especially to the development of new 
products for the industry. 

Dr. Robinson is a graduate of the University of Den- 
ver and a recipient of the degree of Ph.D. at Columbia 


University, and is a member of the American Chemical 
Society. 


Several S. T. A. Meetings’ 


Elsewhere in this issue is published an announcement 
of the program for the meeting of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, 
N. C., at 10 a. m. on Saturday, April 11th. 

The South Carolina Spinners’ Division will meet at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., at 10 a. m. on Satur- 
day morning, April 18th. The program for this meeting 
was published in these columns last week. 

A meeting to organize a Tennessee Division of the As- 
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sociation is to be held at the Y. M. C. A. building in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Saturday evening, March 28th, at 7 
o'clock. B. W. Bingham, of the Brookside Mills, will be 
in charge. 

The Master Mechanics’ Division is completing plans 
for a meeting and is to announce the time and place with- 
in a short time. A meeting of the Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion is also to be held at an early date. 


OBITUARY 


EZRA DIXON 


Providence, R. I—Ezra Dixon, one of the pioneer tex-. 
tile men of New England, died here at the age of 86. For 
many years he was head of the Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Company, and in addition to the lubricating saddle which 
he invented, he also had a large number of other textile 
patents which are widely used in the industry. He began 
mill work at the age of eight years and successfully serv- 
ed with a number of well known mills before entering the 


textile equipment business. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


: 


oe 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
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FLOOD SERVICE 
for ABBOTT 
and DYEING APPARATUS 
We were fortunate in saving our manufactory and service 
facilities from serious damage and can therefore take prompt 


care of machinery damaged by flood or rush orders for new 
equipment. 


ABBOTT MACHINERY co. 


Wilton, N. H. 


DRAPERY FABRICS 


CHLORANTINE FAST 
COLORS HAVE MANY¢@ 
: INCORPORATED 


ADVANTAGES ] NEW. YORK 
OVER VAT DYES. COMPANY, LIMETED 


COMPANY 


| 
Seciety ot Chemical industry in Baste. 
%; Vat Dyes of the | 
> Dow Chemical Company, Incorporated ia 
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REASONS 


a hand-cut picker 
BREAKS DOWN 


In both cases, the shuttle strikes the unscientifically 
cut hole at single spots—and the repeated shock de- 
stroys the picker. 


REASON 


the picker with the LIFE-SAVER HOLE 


STANDS UP 


The hole fits the shuttle—so it takes the shock over 


its strongest surface and distributes it through the 
picker. 


7 THE NEAREST 

Outlives Other Pickers 2 to | THE NEAREST 

Graton & Knight's 50 Type Picker ‘with the Life Ar 

Saver Hole” is the only picker with the shuttle YOUR “SOCAL 

point hole cut by machine. Loom fixers prefer it “™=S TERN 

because there is no cutting to do. It is pre-trim- UNION OFFICE 
med for quick installation. 


THE GRATON & ENIGHT CO. 
WORCESTER. MASS. 


Northern N. C.-Va. 
Division to Meet 


The Spring meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 


Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association will 
be held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on 
Saturday, April 11th, beginning at 10 o’clock, it was an- 
nounced this week by J. O. Thomas, of Spray, N. C., sec- 
retary of the division. 

The greater part of the session will be devoted to a 
discussion of textile mill problems, centering mainly 
around questions of carding, spinning and weaving. 
There will be a business session during which officers for 
the division will be elected and other matters handled. 
The meeting will close with a luncheon and an address by 
a prominent speaker. 

L. J. Rushworth, of the Riverside Mills, Danville, Va., 
chairman of the division, will preside over the meeting. 
All textile operating executives in North North Carolina 
and the entire State of Virginia are being extended an 
invitation to attend this meeting. 


Questions for Discussion 


CARDING 


Can the Gyrator type of cleaner be used to supplant 
the ordinary rake type distributor? Other types of 
distributors? 


2. What is the greatest percentage of humidity that can 
be carried in the card room without doing permanent 
damage to the card clothing? Will the work run as 
well with this great a degree of humidity? 


3. Please give us a general discussion on one-process 
and two-process drawing. Why do most people think 
that the two-process system will give so much better 
results than the one-process method? 


4. (a) In increasing card production, do you find it 
better to increase the lap weight or the doffer speed? 
(b) In decreasing card production, do you find it bet- 
ter to decrease the lap weight or the doffer speed? 
(Note: Weight of sliver to remain the same in all 
cases. ) 

5. What is the general opinion of ageing cotton on the 
opening room floor after all ties and bagging have 
been taken off? Are any benefits derived from such 
practice? 


6. Discuss long draft roving frames. 
SPINNING 


1, What type of overhead cleaner have you found most 
satisfactory for warper creels? Discuss overhead 
cleaners for spinning frames. 


In starting new cork rolls which are 1 1/16-inch 
diameter and buffing from time to time until they are 
shy 15/16-inch diameter, should the rolls be set 
closer as the diameter gets smaller? Why? Would 
it be better to turn the cast iron rolls down and use 
a thicker wall cot and have a better cushion after the 
last buffing? 


3. Please give us the actual figures as to the average 
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drafts which you are running on long draft spinning. 
State yarn number, size of hank roving, twist, etc. 


4. Is it better to replace the aprons on long draft spin- 
ning frames periodically or as they wear out? 


5. Give in detail your experience with variable speed 
‘drive on spinning frames. 


6. After installing long draft spinning, did you have to 
change the recorded humidity in the room? Why? 


SLASHING AND WEAVING 


1. How often should squeeze rolls be re-covered on reg- 
ular slasher operation? Do you remove slasher cloth 
from rolls over week-end and leave in water? If so, 
why? Do you put new cloth on top or underneath 
old cloth? 


2. What are best methods of holding weave room tem- 
perature to a minimum during extremely hot weather 
—(a) manipulation of windows; (b) temperature of 
water in humidifiers; (c) automatic controlled ven- 
tilating system. 

3. What is average life of your shuttles? Express in 
loom hours. State class of goods, width and specs of 
looms, etc. 


4. What method do you use in your weave room for dis- 
tinguishing cloth woven by first and second shift 
weavers? 

5. How do you oil looms? 
use? 


6. What are the causes for rainbow effects in weaving 
wide goods? How is this eliminated? 


What kind of oil do you 


Plans for Cotton Fabric Road Building 


Three States—-New Jersey, North Carolina and South 
Carolina—will apply immediately to the U. S. Bureau of 
Roads for allotments of cotton fabric membrane to be 
used in the construction of 140 miles of cotton reinforced 
bituminous surfaced roads this spring, it is announced by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

At least a dozen other States, including several in New 
England, are expected, according to the Institute, to pre- 
pare similar applications to share in the $1,300,000 re- 
cently set aside by the Department of Agriculture for a 
nation-wide demonstration of the practicability of cotton 
fabric in highway construction. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, in a master-demonstra- 
tion project, co-operating with the highway departments 
of several Southeastern States, will supervise the building 
and maintenance of at least 50 miles of bituminous sur- 
faced roads in those States, utilizing the reinforcing cot- 
ton fabric in various types of low-cost road surfacing. 
The fabric, a bond between road base and top surface, 
minimizes or prevents the upthrust of the base, thus pro- 
tecting against surface cracks and other faults. 

During the year, it is expected, at least 1,000 miles of 
cotton reinforced roads will have been built throughout 
the country under the Department of Agriculture’s pro- 
gram which makes sufficient quantities of fabric available 
for extensive actual service demonstrations in every State 
in the Union. The fabric to be supplied by the govern- 
ment to State highway departments without cost may be 
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allocated to State-supervised county highway projects, 
the principal requirement being that the cotton roads 
shall be built adjoining unreinforced sections of similar 
soil and drainage character in order to insure accurate 
comparative checks. 


CAMASOLVE 


U. 8. Pat. 1,966,616 


| A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing costs. 


| Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 


1 Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


q New York 


‘CHEMICALS | 


Made by . 
) Barium Reduction Corp. 


Charleston, W. Va. Soprum SULPHIDE 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. Ping On 
; Heyden Chemical Corp. | 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


| 
| John D. Lewis, Inc. 

Providence, R. I. TaNNnic Acip 
| 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


CHRoME AND Oxatic AcID | 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. | 


; Philadelphia Quartz Co. _ 

| Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA | 
i Phosphate Products Corporation | 
Richmond TrisopIuM PHOSPHATE 
| The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. : 
| Cincinnati TEXTILE SOAPS 

| Solvay Sales Corporation 


| New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 


| Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 


: Clifton, N. J. Potyzme “P” 
Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic j 
| CHAS. H. STONE 
Incorporated 


Wilkinson Bivd. and So. Ry. Stone Bidg., Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 4 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Profits and Employment 


W* do not believe that anyone will disagree 
with the statement by the President that 
‘unemployment is the most difficult problem be- 
fore the country.” None of us need to be told 
_ the hardships of enforced idleness nor the extent 
-to which unemployment affects every man and 
every man’s business. 


In discussing the problem the President ex- 
pressed the belief that “if the leaders in each in- 
dustry will organize a common effort to increase 
employment in that industry, that employment 
will increase substantially.” 


Much as we would like to, we can’t believe 
that the problem can be worked out in that 
direction. We do not believe, for instance, that 
the leaders of the textile industry can, by organ- 
ized effort, bring about increased employment in 
their mills. Employment does not begin with 
the wishes of the leaders of industry, but rather 
with the ability of industry to sell its wares at a 
profit. The rate of employment in any industry 
keeps pace with the success it has in finding a 
market for its product. 


We are quite sure that every mill executive in 
the country would like to see his plant so busy 
that he could utilize every possible employee. 
That was his reason for building his plant in the 
first place and that was his hope when he began 
operations. 


Give a manufacturer just a chance to make a 
profit and he will go after it. He will operate 


his plant on full time and employ all the people 
that his operations require. 
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Take away the chance for the profits that pay 
the wages and keep the plant going and the man- 
ufacturer will reduce operations and employ- 
ment because there is nothing else for him to do. 

Textile markets have been suffering from a 
combination of troubles, emanating mainly from 


Washington. There is the threat of new taxes 


on cotton, the proposal to regulate the industry 
through the Ellenbogen bill, to mention only 
two. 


Fortunately employment in textile mills is still 
at a rather high level. It cannot continue so, 
however, unless there is some assurance that 
there will be an end to one government proposal 
after another to handicap the efforts of the 
mills to earn enough money to keep their mills in 
full operation. 


The best insurance against unemployment is 
freedom from government meddling. 


The Tax Program 


ge reports regarding the final form 
of the Administration’s new tax bill con- 
tinue to come from Washington. The latest 
news indicates that new processing taxes will be 
seriously considered, but there is little intimation 
as to whether these will be levied or not. The 
new tax, if adopted, would be an excise levy on 
a number of agricultural products, including cot- 
ton. It has been approved by the House Ways 

and Means Committee. : 


The proposal also calls for the enactment of a 
‘windfall tax” to apply to refunded or unpaid 
processing taxes, the rate to be 90 per cent. 
Whether or not mills that have passed along re- 
funded taxes will be also deductions is not yet 
It would be only a matter of com- 
mon justice to make due allowances for tax re- 
funds to customers, but little is being said on the 
subject. 


While some one has facetiously remarked that 
a tax on surplus would not affect the cotton 
mills, the principle of the tax appears to us to 
conflict with the old American idea of saving 
something for the proverbial rainy day. A large 
number of corporations could not have existed 
during the past five years unless they have ac- 
cumulated a surplus in good years. 

With its huge deficit, the Administration is 
faced with the problem of greatly increasing its 
income. This being election year, the plan will 
be to rig up the most painless tax program possi- 
ble so that the average voter will not feel directly 
affected. The said average voter is going to get 
it in the long run, but the evil day for him will. 
be at least postponed until after election. 
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ruomas F. McManon, second fiddler in the 
textile union since Francis Gorman took over 


the show, has just made another heavy an- 


nouncement. 

Among other things he says, or so the papers 
have it, the union workers of the textile industry 
‘have decided to take matters into their own 
hands for their own welfare and for the welfare 
of the industry.” 

That’s what McMahon is quoted as saying, 
but we do not believe he means just that. What 
he is really driving at is that the textile union 
leaders would like to take things in their own 
hands. 


Union membership, even while boosted by the - 
helping hand of the authorities in Washington, 


has not reached anything like a majority -of the 
textile employees, but McMahon, as ever, speaks 
for one and all. It is just his little way. 

People in the South might be more impressed 
with his references to the welfare of the workers 
and the welfare of the industry if the union lead- 
ers had ever shown anything like a real interest 
in anyone’s welfare save their own. 


More Congratulations 


Piagcseneg upon our recent Silver Anniver- 
sary Number continue to be received. 
Among the more recent letters reaching us are 
the following which are acknowledged with due 
appreciation. | 

For the past several weeks we have been tied up in an 


electric power case before the Public Service Commission, 
and that accounts for my delay in writing you to congrat- 


ulate you on your splendid Silver Anniversary Number, 


which was issued on March Sth. 


This is one of the most attractive publications that I 
have ever seen, and contains a considerable amount of 
useful information that all textile mill executives should 
keep in their files. 

No doubt, you have had extensive calls for extra copies, 
but if your surplus supply has not been exhausted, I 
should like to secure two additional copies for my own 
_ and will be glad to pay for them upon receipt of your 

ill. 

_ The Textile Bulletin has rendered an invaluable ser- 
vice to the textile industry during its lifetime of twenty- 
five years, and it is to be hoped that your publication will 
enjoy twenty-five years more of ever increasing prosperity 
and success.—T. M. Forbes, Sec., Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia. 

— 

Your Silver Anniversary Number, which is a credit to 
you, has found its important place in our file. And if 
congratulations are still in order, let us say with more 
emphasis than elegance “It was swell.’—E. J. Eaddy, 
Pres., Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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“In Their Own Hands” 


Though my expressions are a little late, | want to con- 
gratulate you on the Silver Anniversary Number recently 
issued and at the same time express my appreciation for 
the wonderful ‘service you have rendered the Southern 
textile industry over the last twenty-five years. I, per- 
sonally, feel that you have done more to advance the 
cause of employer and employee in the Southern textile 


industry than any other institution——-C. H. Ross, Htck- 


ory, A: 


We beg the privilege of congratulating you upon your 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Number of the Bulletin. It is. 


certainly a demonstration of what 25 years of progress 
means and is a splendid monument to your success.— 
Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., National Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


I have read with interest the splendid Silver Anniver- 
sary Number of the Textile Bulletin commemorating its 
twenty-five years of service to the Southern textile indus- 
try, and I want to congratulate you, for you deserve much 
credit along the march of progress of the Southern textile 
industry for the past twenty-five years.——Rexford L. 
Sauls, Supt., Carolina Narrow Fabrics Co., Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C. 

We wish to congratulate you on your Silver Anniver- 
sary Number. It is duly representative of your position 
in the Southeastern textile field. 

We want to join the many others in the industry in 
wishing you continued deserved success.—Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co. 


Flood Damage in New England 


fone severe flood damage in New England and 
Pennsylvania has had a marked effect on the 
textile markets and it will be some time before 
the situation as to manufacturing and marketing 
there is back to normal. A large number of mills 
were greatly damaged and some of the machin- 
ery manufacturing plants suffered heavy losses. 

The following extract from the Journal of 
Commerce gives some idea of the situation: 

The consequences of the floods in New England and 
Pennsylvania continued to dominate textile markets as 
merchants attempted to gauge the probable effects of 
rampaging rivers on manufacturing and marketing. Indi- 
cations are that deliveries from mills in the affected areas 
will not be resumed for days and that a number of plants 
will be forced to make extensive repairs before resuming 
production. A large number of manufacturing plants in 
Maine were forced to suspend work and contributed 
greatly to the growing total of mills that have been forced 
out of the market by flood waters. Deliveries from mills 


in many sections of New England were halted and sales 


offices here were advised not to send trucks over high- 
ways adjacent to the affected areas. Resident buying 
offices continued to hold up shipments to cities visited by 
high water and were awaiting word from accounts there 
as to the damage inicted on retail and wholesale estab- 


lishments. 

Southern mill men are duly sympathetic with 
troubles of their New England friends and also 
duly thankful that their own section is not sub- 
ject to flood waters. 
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alive, this outfit 


This permits 


mi frost P ends or tor 


Wilmingto® 
St. Louis, 


The National Cotton Mill — | 
of Lumberton, N.C. 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
April 8, 1936 


Located on Wilmington-Charlotte- highway Ve 
miles west of Lumberton, N. C., also on S. . Ry. with 
private side track. 
Equipped to make carded single COLORED YARNS, sizes § 
up to 30's. 
H & B Machinery——15,360 spindles. 
Complete Dye Plant for Raw Stock Dyeing. 
Electric drive. Power supplied by Carolina Power & 
Light Co. 
One-story Brick Mill Building—standard mill construc- 
tion 100x424 ft. Four cotton warehouses, sprinkler equip- ft 
ped. Also Machine Shop, Waste House, Supply House. 
Two tanks—15,000 and 45,000-gal capacity. Reservoir 
with capacity of 150,000 gals. Water line to river. 
67 Tenement houses, including five Overseers’ ee 
and Superintendent’s dwelling. Village equipped 
electric lights. Water supply is from overflowing Pv a 
sian wells. 
Good School Building adjoining mill property—4-teacher — 
school. 
185 acres land 
Sale is under an order of the Superior Court of Robeson 

= County and all bids are subject to the confirmation of the 

Court. 

= Time of Sale: . 12 o’clock Noon, April 8, 1936. ° 

= Place of Sale: Court House, Lumberton, N. C. 

= For further particulars communicate with the undersign- 

= ed Receiver. 

K, M. BIGGS, Receiver. 


COTTON MILL for SALE 


March 26, 1936 


Mill News Items 


Decatur, Ata—The Decatur Hosiery Mills has been | 
incorporated here by — C. McKenzie, J. W. Lillard 
and Albert D. Ward. 


GastoniA, N. C—The Firestone Cotton Mills is hav- 
ing a great deal of landscape work done, including the 
planting of evergreens, shrubbery; roses and shade trees on 
each lot in the community. The contract for the work, 
which is now under way, was awarded to the Mecklen- 
burg Nurseries, of Charlotte, N. C. 


‘CHartotte, N. C.—The Mercury Mills here have in- 
stalled the Borne, Scrymser Company’s system of condi- 
tioning raw cotton. This completes the last of the Martel 
group to convert the picking system over to the Martel 
system of one-process picking, thus placing all the mills 
on this up-to-date method. 


Rock Hiri, $. C——The Arcade Cotton Mill is having 
the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 8. C., design and install 
their “No Drip” slasher exhaust system for their slash- 
ers, and make the exhaust pipe for the new Hermas 
shearing equipment. 


West Pornt, Ga—The West Point Manufacturing 
Company are shipping two slasher cylinders to the Tex- 
tile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., to be re-covered. When 
this work is completed the entire slasher room cylinders 
will have been overhauled and put in first-class condition 
by the Textile Shop. 


West Port, Ga—The West Point Manufacturing 
Company, Lanett Division, is installing the vacuum lint 
and dust collector system for the two 198-spindle auto- 
matic spoolers.. At present only two warpers are to be 
connected, but the designs are made so that the other two 
warpers can be connected later. The Textile Shop, Spar- 


tanburg, S. C., have the patents pending on this system, 


and are doing the work. 


OpeLtikA, Ata.—The Opelika Mills are having two 
slasher cylinders re-covered by the Textile Shop, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. The latter is also installing their “No 
Drip” slasher exhaust system on the slashers, as well as 
connecting the opening room machines and picker ma- 
chines to the dust house and installing a new cotton con- 
veyor pipe with a stream lined cover, and the exhaust 
from the Hermas machine is being connected to a filter, 
all of which is furnished by the Textile Shop. 


PETERSBURG, TENN.—Plans have been completed for 
opening a hosiery mill here. The mill, to be moved from 
Nashville, will be known as the Strickland Hosiery Mill. 

Training of operators will begin April Ist. It is re- 


ported that approximately 400 will be employed when 
the plant is running full capacity. 

Work will also begin soon on a new warehouse at Pe- 
tersburg. | 
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CuicKAMAuGA, Ga-—The Crystal Springs Bleachery 


has installed a group life, accident and health insurance 3 IN NEW YORK | tt 
policy covering their operatives with the Provident Life :; For TEXTILE MEN 
& Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. F 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 


Nriota, TENN.—The building site was purchased here 


for the knitting mill for the manufacture of ladies’ full- i ‘ 
established at Niota. e spur from the main line o ee 4 ‘ 
ments ... ideal for entertaining. 
the Southern Railroad to the plant will be built to enable : 6 re 
better shipping facilities. Over two acres of ground was with bath from 
purchased from Sewall Bros. and Clair Wattenbarger. $3.50 $5 
Within a few days, the building, which is to be 80x120 3 gust 9D doa ean 
feet, will be started, and it will be of brick, with all mod- ee 
. OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 
ern conveniences, one story, and constructed at.a cost of 


$10,000. Ten machines for the making of full-fashioned | oe e 
ladies’ silk hosiery have alread ybeen purchased and are 


stored until the building is completed. The plant will || 7A NDERBILT 
employ about thirty-five persons. 
Wrnston-SALEM, N. C—The Carolina Narrow Fabric Ht O TEL 


Company, manufacturers of tapes, webbings and narrow {|| Where Douke A 


fabrics for the electrical, automobile and clothing trades, 
will double the capacity of the plant within the next 60 
days and also provide for further expansion. The com- 
_ pany has purchased the industrial site formerly occupied 
by the Orinoco Supply Company, the property consisting 
of 2% acres of land with a three-story building, 120x140 
feet. The building will be completely renovated, includ- | 3 
ing the laying of new maple floors throughout. New Cotton Card Grinders 
machinery and equipment has been bought and installa- | 
tion will begin soon. | 


venue Begins .. . at 34th Street 


NEW YORK 


A modern sprinkler system will be installed along with Woolen and Worsted 
an electric power plant operated by steam generated : 
power. The company installed a bleaching and dyeing | Card Grinders 
department six months ago. Rexford L. Sauls is super- | 
intendent. 


Napper Roll Grinders 


HicH Pornt, N. C.—The Barnes-Adams Throwing 


Company, recently incorporated, is rapidly winding up Calender Roll Grinders 
details incident to the operation of its plant in the In- 
gram Building on East Commerce street and actual oper- Shear Grinders 


ations will get under way within another two weeks, ac- 
cording to an official statement. When the operations are 


_ Started, the plant will be equipped to throw silk and All Makes of Grinders Promptly 


rayon or other combinations of products used in the hos- 
iery and weaving industries. The concern is authorized - and Thoro . 
under its charter to expand into a $100,000 corporation. | ughly Repa ired 
Production capacity will be approximately 3,000 
pounds per week at the outset, with 12 machines in oper- | | | 
ation. Approximately 20 employees will be given work BR. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
at the outset. 
H. M. Adams, who will have charge of production, was Established 1868 
associated with the Adams-Millis Corporation for a num- Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
ber of years. Wilton B. Barnes, who will be general man- 
ager, has been identified with the textile industry in this 


section for several years. 


Greenville, 8S. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 
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SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


i BARRETT | 
Specification 


ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1109 Trade Charlotte 


U.S. Finishing Co. And 
Subsidiaries $796,326 Loss 


The United States Finishing Com- 
pany and subsidiaries, excluding the 
Hartsville Print & Dye Works, report 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1935, a 
net loss of ‘$796,326 after all charges, 
including Federal taxes and loss on 
property sold, scraped or dismantled. 
This compares with a net loss in the 
preceding year o £$724,470, which 
includes the operating results of 
Hartsville. 

The Hartsville Print & Dye Works, 
according to the report, was operat- 
ing under a court order entered July 
1, 1935, pursuant to Section 77-B of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

- For the year just ended the U. S. 
Finishing Company had a gross in- 
come from production of $6,114,259. 

Before deduction of interest, reot- 
ganization expense and depreciation, 
the net operating loss of the company 
was $269,261. 

Leonard S. Little, president, in a 
letter to stockholders accompanying 
the report, points out that the year 
1935 was “an even more difficult year 
in textiles than the previous year,’ 
and this is reflected in the losses ex- 
perienced by the company. Formal 
discharge from the court proceeding 
under Section 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act was obtained by the com- 
pany on July 1, 1935, effective as of 
June 1, 1935, he states. 

On June 3, 1935, the United States 
Finishing Company consummated its 
reorganization plan and loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


Five Maine Mills’ 
Loss Is $393,930 


The group of five Maine mills, rep- 
resented by Bliss, Fabyan & Co., as 
selling agents, showed a combined 
net operating loss, after all charges, 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite 


aname it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Akron Belting Co. —.... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ambassador Hotel 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Paper Tube Co. . pans 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 


Bahnson Co. .. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. _ 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brookmire, Inc. 
Brown, David Co. —._.... 
Brown, D. P. & Co. ee 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co._._..__- 
Carolina Refractories 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, “Ine. 13 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co... 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.. 
Ciba Co., Inc 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Commercial Factors 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curran & Barry 


ary Teaver Co... 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. .__..... 
Deering, Milliken & Co.., Inc... 
Dillard Paper Co. __ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co... 
Draper Corporation 
Dunkel & Co., Paul R. __ ° 
Dunning & Boschert Press 
DuPont de Nemours, 


Faton, Paul B. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel... 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Georgia Webbing & 
Gill Leather Co. ; 
Goodrich, B. F. & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville 
Grinnell Co. 
Gulf Refining 


—H— 
H & B American Machine Co. 
Hercules Powder Co... .. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co 
Houghton Wool Co. .. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ill 


ques 
Jackson Lumber Co, - 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Keever Starch Co. 


“Ine. 


. 28 


‘Noone, Wm. R. & Co. 


Page 
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Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. _._.. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. 


- bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Murray Laboratory 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Cotton Mills .. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neisier Mills Co., Inc. 
N; ¥. N. J. Lubricant Co.. 


of Ray- 


Ine. 


Norlander Machine 
Norma-Hoffmann Béarings Corp.. 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc.._.._. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Orkin Exterminating Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc... 
Preston, Gustavo Co. _.. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rhoads, J. BE. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. : 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. . ite 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. ASOT 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. . 
Signode Steel Strapping Co... 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Soluol Corp. 
Sonoco Products __. 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & 
Sperry, D. R. & Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Stanley Works . 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. - 
Sterling Ring Trayeler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & { Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H., Inc. 
Stonhard Co, ........ 


Fiver Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co... 
Textile Shop, The 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co... 
U. S$. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


| 


Vanderbilt Hotel 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


Ww AK. Inc. . 

Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Williams, I. B. & Sons 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


of $393,930, for the year ended De- 
cember 28, 1935. Included in the 
charges are interest accruals of $405,- 
905 on loans due New England Pub- 
lic Service Co. and the New England 
Industries, Inc., and $398,753 of de- 
preciation charges. 

The Andoscoggin Mills earned a 


profit of $11,728, the Mill Manufac- 
turing Co. showed a loss of $48,679, 
and the Bates Manufacturing Co. 
lost $673,901. The Edwards Manu- 


facturing Co. of Augusta earned a 
profit of $95,277 and the York Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Saco reported a loss 
of $193,440. 
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Attractive Opening 
for Belting Salesman . 


Prominent manufacturer can offer 
splendid proposition to man thor- 
oughly experienced in selling 
leather belting and other leather 
products to textile mills. Apply in 
writing, giving full particulars as 
to present and .past connections 
and salary expected. Address Belt- 
ing, care Textile Bulletin. 


= 


WANTED—Position by overseer weaving. 

' Fifteen years overseer with one com- 
pany, now employed by large mill as 
overseer. Experienced on fancy, broad- 
cloth, rayon stripe, twill and sateen. 
Good reason for wanting to change. 
Best of references. Address “S. C.,” 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale or Rent 


On a reasonable basis. Yarn Mill 
fully equipped for 10 and 12 yarns; 
2,080 spindles. Lowell Machinery. | 
Address “Yarn Mill,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Position as Superintendent of 
either weaving or yarn mills; am 
both practical and technical mill 
executive, now employed with good 
mill. Can give best of references. 
Address ‘Superintendent,’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


4 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


A. WHITE CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


an 


Mill Gets Charter 


Decatur, Tenn.—Decatur Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., capitalized at $25,000, 
has been granted a charter by Secre- 
tary of State Ernest N. Haston. The 
incorporators are George C. McKen- 
zie, J. W. Lillard and Albert  D. 
Ward. 


Mechanical Cotton 
Chopping Device 


Austin, Tex——A machine to chop 


out or thin cotton plants in the fields 
is being produced here, carrying even 
further the threat of eliminating hand 
labor in cotton growing initiated by 
the cotton picker of the Rust broth- 
ers. 

The device, for use with either trac- 
tor or animal, consists of two pneu- 
matically-tired wheels which drive a 
shaft activating whirling knives. 
These blades, the producers claim, 
chopt out the plants evenly, leaving 
one or two stalks per hill. 


The machines are being made at 
the rate of 30 a day by the Dixie Cul- 
tivator Corporation of Dallas. The 
inventor is Dent Parrett, of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


World Use of U.S. 
Cotton Up in February 


World consumption of American 
cotton during February totaled 1,- 
036,000 bales, compared with 932,000 


in the corresponding month last year, 


according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. Total consumption 
in the seven months of the season 
from August Ist to February 28th 
was 7,190,000 bales, compared with 
6,597,000 in the same period last sea- 
son. 


“Consumption declined from Jan- 
uary to February,’ says the Ex- 
change Service, “but that was largely 
or entirely due to the fact that there 
were fewer working days in Febru- 
ary. Consumption in the August-Feb- 
ruary period this season was at full- 
season rate of about 12,300,000 
bales, in considering prospective con- 
sumption in the rest of the season 
and the probable full-season total, 
some allowance should doubtless be 
made for the fact that foreign growths 
of cotton have become cheaper rela- 
tive to American, and discounts on 
distant future deliveries discourage 
forward buying of cotton goods and 
hence may tend to check consump- 
tion, 


| 19 
Final Ginning Totals 


Washington.—The cotton crop of 
1935 was reported by the Census Bu- 
reau to have totalled 10,417,237 run- 
ning bales, counting round bales as 
half bales, or 10,635,156- equivalent 
500-pound bales, in the final ginning 
canvass. 


The Agriculture Department esti- 
mated the crop last December at 10,- 
734,000 500-pound bales. 


Production was 9,472,022 running 
bales, or 9,636,559 500-pound bales 
in 1934, and 12,664,019 running 
bales, or 13,047,262 500-pound bales 
in 1933. 


Ginnings in equivalent 500-pound 
bales, by States, follow: Alabama, 
1,061,159; Arizona, 135,219; Arkan- 
sas, 857,137; California, 238,264; 
Florida, 26,630; Georgia, 1,062,436; 
Louisiana, 556,228; Mississippi, 1,- 
259,527; Missouri, 173,914; New 
Mexico, 71,836; North Carolina, 
573,361; Oklahoma, 564,865: South 


Carolina, 743,766; Tennessee, 316,- 


401; Texas, 2,960,117; Virginia, 27,- 
199; all other States, 7,097. 


ARABIC . 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


MEW YORK,NY. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Company 


; 93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


DoMESTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
10-12 Tuomas Sr.. 


New York 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 


can run a wire, 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., ine. 


328W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


New York = 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, | 


Self contained. Set anywhere you | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales in the cotton goods markets showed 
further decline last week. Business in gray goods was 
considerably under production. Prices were well main- 
tained, but the market was uncertain. Buyers would not 
go beyond their nearby needs and showed no disposition 
to buy for future delivery. Fear of lower prices and a 
new tax on cotton continued to upset the market which 
has been confused for some time. ) 

Somewhat better business was done in finished goods 
and the larger volume of goods needed at once reflected 
the fact that wholesalers and retailers are carrying only 
small stocks. The good damage in several sections of 
the country was a further check to business. Some mills 
in New E ngland were forced to close and traffic was badly 
disrupted in mill centers. 

Sales of print cloths in small lots were made at 714c 
for 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares, 6c for 39-inch 4.75-yard 
68x72s, 5%c for 38%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s, and 
for 3814-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s. Efforts to buy the latter 
style at 1-16c lower were productive of offerings only of 
makes which were not generally regarded as acceptable. 
The 38'%4-inch 8.20-yard 44x40s were in scattered de- 
mand with sales made at 334c of ordinary put-ups and 
3%c for feeler-motion qualities. 

Quick deliveries of the 100x60 carded broadcloths be- 
came available in a number of sources at 8c, with con- 
tracts quoted at 77%c. Some still wanted 8%c for spots. 
Other broadcloth sales included 80x56s at 57c and 80x 
60s at 6c. 

In the fine goods markets there was a moderate call for 
quick deliveries, but this fell off to some extent because — 
of flood conditions, which were holding up shipments. A 
further influence was the difficulty of communicating 
with mills because of disrupted wire services. 

Prices being paid for most fine yarn cotton numbers 
were firm and there was some belief that higher prices 
were due. There was some indication that tapering of 
demand in certain lines is resulting in curtailment of 


production. This was true to some degree of combed 
lawns and in larger measure of combed broadcloths. 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38-in., 
prown S-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 814 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 1% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa-~—-The yarn markets continued slow 
last week. While the majority of spinners did not change 
their quotations, there were sales from some sources that 
kept prices under pressure. While new business was 
slow, deliveries on old orders continued active. Buyers 
were not inclined to anticipate their future needs and 
almost all business was accounted for by small orders for 
quick shipment. 


Routine orders kept coming into the primary market, 
most of which were for small amounts, usually from 5,000 
to 10,000 pounds, and not much was done on quantities 
of from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds. Nearly all commit- 
ments called for deliveries at once and there was still little 
demand for late contracts. 


Many spinners are still able to operate two shifts on 
back orders. They are coming to the point where they 
must decide whether to continue two shifts or contract 
operations to a single shift. This week finds a large 
number of mills moving to the one shift basis to avoid 
accumulation of stock. Those that had run on a 40-hour 
week have to decide to reduce the number of days. 


Combed spinners are running fairly well on old orders, 
especially on single knitting numbers, but there is little 
new business coming to houses. Sellers willing to sell 
this yarn at lower levels are booking medium sized orders 
at intervals .but demand is not good. Shipments on old 
contracts are holding up, one of the larger groups re- 


porting deliveries are enough to keep the mills running 
two-thirds full capacity. 


March in conservatively better than February with the 
mercerizers both for shipments and new business. Large 
wholesalers and chains are taking in merchandise from 
manufacturers who are taking larger deliveries for this 
reason. Deliveries of processed yarn to makers of in- 
fants’, children’s goods and anklets are large, this being 
the time of the year for this, and mercerized qualities are 
being widely used in such lines. Situation among full- 
fashioned mills is better but not good, low hosiery prices 
resulting in an unequal distribution of goods orders. 

Some houses say they are receiving few large inquiries, 
but there is a continuous arrival of small orders calling 
for a few thousand pounds, frequently for spot shipment. 


12s 24. 40s 38 
l4s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- ‘Ply 
280 26% -__ 24 i. 
268 10s 
36s 35% - 16s 261% -. 
40s 37 i 20s 

Southern n Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
108: 23% -. Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
128 and 4-ply 23 
l4s 24%-. Colored "stripe, 8s, 3 
16s 25%- and 4-ply 26 - 
208. 26 -26%  =White carpets, ‘8s, 3 
268 and 4-ply 23% -24 
8s, 1-ply 21 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2, 8 and 4-ply- 2114 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
244%-__ 30s, 2-ply - 29 14 - 30 

Southern Frame Cones 

8 26%-_. ie 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


Selected Machinery for Sale by Specialists 


i--S-I,. No, 4 Bale Breaker, 12° auto. apron 
2—S-L, Vertical Openers, adj. grids 
2 S-L Single Beater Finishers, 40”, 
§2—Whitin 40” 12” coilers, 1929 
60—H & B 40” Cards, 10” or 12” coilers 
110—Dels. S-L Drawing, 4 del. heads, 10” coilers 
i2—Whitin D-3 Combers, 11%” lap, 12” coilers, 1927 
54—Whitin Band Drive Spinning, 3%” ga., 252 sp. ea. 
20—-Whitin Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 3%” ga., 24%” ring, 
200 sp. ea. 
2—H & B Wet Tape Drive 
240 sp. ea., motor drive 
700—40” Draper Model E Looms 


Send for our complete selected machinery list 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Machinery and 


Providence, R. I. 
Telephone Gaspee 6464 


motor drive 


Twisters, 3” ga., 2” ring. 


231 S. Main St. 


ENDURANCE FLIGHT 


The Key boys. down in Missis- 
sippi once set an endurance flight 
record of 653 hours and 34 minutes 
in the alr. 

That's a long time to be flying around in circles... 
probably the nearest any man could come to the sensa- 
tion is a Victor Circle-D Traveler, which flies around a 
spinning ring at airplane speed every day, and sets plenty 
of records for endurance, too. 

See for yourself how. much longer Victors can 
it We'll send sample FREE. Send the card. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St Providence, R. I 
P. O. Box 1318 


17383 Inverness Ave., N.E 137 So. Marietta ” 
Atianta, Ga Gastonia, N 
Tel—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


EASLEY, 8. C. 


GLENwoop Cotton Mitts A SHow PLaAce 


There are few places as pretty as this in spring and 
summer. The mill is completely covered with ivy (ex- 
cept the windows, of course) and the lawn is lovely with 
green grass and shrubbery. Operatives take pride in 
their homes and plant flowers and gardens. On the cor- 
ner almost in front of the office, I saw a man fixing a 
trench around his front yard fence for sweet peas. I 
hope to drive by and see that pretty men when they 
are in bloom. 

Was sorry to learn that Mr. B. F. Hagood, president 


and treasurer of Glenwood Cotton Mills, had been real 


sick; glad to learn that he was convalescing. He is 
another real mill official who commands and deserves the 
highest respect; he is truly appreciated by all who know 
him. 


Superintendent M. E, Garrison has been here since 


the mill first started 33 years ago. He was overseer of 
carding under Superintendent Tom Digby, and put the 
first cotton through the mill. He has been superintend- 
ent quite awhile; his complete history was in this publi- 
cation some time ago. I am indebted to Mr. Garrison 
for a pretty dress pattern from the lovely prints manu- 
factured here, but not printed here. 

A. L. Loftis is overseer carding, and Frank Robinson, 
second hand. 

D. T. Golightly is overseer spinning, with B. B. Hop- 
kins, second hand. 

J. R. Edens, overseer weaving; I. P. Fortner and J. B. 
second hands. 

. E. Davis, overseer cloth room, and D. B. Cobb, 
mechanic. 

Other live wires are James Lee, M. W. Barton, F. L. 
Browning, L. E. Duncan, S. D. Freeman, J. H. Grant, 
K. C. Moore, J. W. Ravan, J. Mat Spearman and B. E. 
Trotter, all of whom are taking the Textile Bulletin. 
There may be others, and we are proud of them all. 

Mrc. Co. 

A row of white pines has been set in front of the mill 
and they are looking fine and healthy. The work was 
running wonderfully good and the departments were all 
in nice order, | 
- Superintendent B. H. Bowen is justly proud of this 
mill and the hearty co-operation of not only the over- 


seers, but the entire group of employees. Pickens County 
is famous for its high class mill operatives. 

Was sorry to miss C. B. McGaha, overseer spinning, 
who was out with his wife and wee baby, both of whom 
were sick. We sincerely hope they are both well ere 
this. H. T. Thomas, second hand in spinning, gave me 
a warm welcome. This room is changing to long draft 
spinning. 

R. W. Davis, overseer spooling and warping, is one a 
those “full o’ pep” fellows who can't be kept down. He 
is interested in keeping up with things and buys textile 
books that he feels will be helpful and takes the South’s 
leading and only textile weekly—The Textile Bulletin. 

J. J. Leslie, overseer weaving, was promoted to this 
position from loom fixer and is making good. G. D. 
Holder, the former overseer, resigned to go into the 
mercantile business. 

J. E. Bagwell is overseer the cloth room—and, oh, 
boy, what pretty goods he has on display! Cotton prints 
made up properly and kept nicely laundered makes 
dresses nice enough for the most fastidious, and are so 
chic and cool in spring and summer. 

Our good friend, President and Treasurer Ellison ». 
McKissick, was out of town so I failed to see him, much 
to my regret. I'll never forget the time I attended a 
big to-do there, when he treated everybody to ice cream 
and lemonade, and the youngsters decked him out in 
flowers. Get-together ‘“jollification” meetings like that 


draw people closer together in the bonds of iriendship, 
and are worth while. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


VicToR-MONAGHAN Co.—-MONAGHAN PLANT 


This has always been an ideal mill and mill commu- 
nity. It is in the famous educational center—Parker 
District, where the beloved Peter Hollis and his assistants 
have worked unceasingly and successfully to train “young 
ideas how to shoot.” For years, the fine reputation of 
Parker District schools and the splendid young men and 
women who have gone out from there to take their 
places in the world, has made wonderful history. The 
boys and girls of these schools march in the front ranks 
of progress—loyal, courageous, ambitious and confident: 
they know no such word as “fail,” and walk away with 
honors in every undertaking. 
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The writer once had the honor of attending a textile 
club banquet here that was exceptionally interesting. 
These get-together meetings are held once each month, 
if I make no mistake. 

Mr. Louie Greet, director of vocational education, 
looks after the physically handicapped, trains them in 
some line of work best suited to their capabilities and 
then the mills co-operate by finding employment for 
them, making them happy and hopeful where they were 
once miserable and despairing. There could not be any- 
thing finer, and Mr. Greet and the splendid mill compa- 
nies are to be congratulated for this noble service to 
unfortunates. | 

In fact, everybody in this section is sold on “Parker 
District” and with good reason. Everything that is done 


shows brotherly love and hearty good will to all man- 


kind—just as the Good Book teaches. And the Giver 
of all good blesses every effort and high class citizenship 
is the result. | 
OFFICIALS AND Key Men or MonacHan 
T. M. Marchant, the genial president and treasurer, 


and A. H. Cottingham, general manager, are never too 


busy to be courteous, and it is always a pleasure to call 
on them. Others in the office are Herbert Lindsay, sec- 
retary; George Harrison, vice- president ; W. A. Floyd, 
assistant treasurer. | 

Two among the prettiest bedspreads in my home were 
presented to me by Mr. Marchant as a wedding present 
when Mr. Dabbs and I married. 


THE MILL 

C. F. Stansell, formerly at Eton Mill, Shelby, N. C., 
is superintendent, and when Mr. Cottingham turned me 
over to him I knew I was in good hands. He has a nice 
job, fine overseers, and it was a pleasure to meet them. 

D. S. Maddox, overseer carding, was away attending 
the funeral of a relative; D. B. Sheppard is second hand 
on first shift and Joe Moody on second shift. 

L. C. Pressley is overseer spinning; B. K. Sharp, sec- 


ond hand on first, W. T. Smith, on second shift; J. T. 


Campbell, second hand on Barber-Colman spooling. 

A. J. McMinn is overseer weaving. (I hope our lino- 
type man doesn’t make a mistake and write it ‘“Mc- 
Mahon” like I did. And did I get balled out?) M. D. 
Nichols and C. Z. Crowe, second hands; T. J. Hughes, 
overseer slashing, drawing and tying-in; he has been here 
21 years and has never worked for any other mill com- 
pany; W. E, Dickert, slasher foreman; C. B. Galloway, 
overseer quilling department; he and Mr. Harris, over- 
seer spinning in Entwistle Mill No. 1, Rockingham, N. 
C., married sisters and he says when he reads my news 
letters about that place it is like getting a letter from 
loved ones. 

J. P. Bagwell is overseer cloth room and Palmer Pad- 
gett, second hand; W. V. Hunt, master mechanic. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


Was glad to find a good friend, J. C. Montjoy, in 
charge as superintendent of Arkwright Mills, one of the 
nicest in Spartanburg. 

The operatives seem like one big family, and are al- 
ways considerate of newcomers. | 

I. K. Edwards, overseer of carding, used to work in 
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old Newberry Cotton Mill, and was and is well known 


for his kind and unselfish disposition and loyalty to 
duty. R. D. Varner, second hand, is an able assistant. 

R. J. Compton, overseer of spinning, has been here 17 
years; R. J. Compton is second hand. 

D. C. Rogers, formerly at Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Greer, S. C., is overseer weaving on first shift, and D. L. 
Jones, on second shift. 

Card grinders, live wire section men and others who 
keep things in good order are W. F. Bryant, Robert 
Mitchell, W. L. Gossett, Carl Moore( Roy Flowers and 
Elmer Cooper. 

A Goop Man GONE 


When O. M. Clement, manager of Arkwright Mill 
Store, passed away March Sth the people of this com- 
munity lost a good friend and a kind counsellor, 


He was devoted to duty and had a heart full of love - 


and sympathy for those whom he served; they in turn 
loved and respected him as few men beyond expression. 


He was sick only a week, leaving a wife and two chil- 


dren. 


Alvin i micard. bookkeeper, is at present in charge of 
the store and is a very pleasant young man. 


BEAUMONT MILLS 

These pretty mills close in town are superintended by 
W. A. Black, who for 25 years or more has been “daddy” 
and “big brother” to every operative in the mills. He is 
interested in citizenship” and Christianity, as well as in 
the manufacture of first-class goods. 

The overseers are high class, too, and it is always a 
pleasure to call on them. 
- L. C. Martin is carder; J. R. Federline, Jr., is overseer 
spinning; J. I. Laurens, weaver; W. R. Harris, cloth 
room, and Horace Fowler, second hand; 2B Moss, mas- 
ter mechanic. 

The work here runs good and the ines homes are 
neat style, well painted and very attractive. 


Non-oxidizing Finishing Oils 


The Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
cently announced a new series ‘of non-oxidizing com- 
pounds developed to prevent rancidity, odors and discol- 
oration of finished goods on the shelf or in storage. The 
new series is termed Phosphamized Finishing Oils. 

Phosphamizing is an additional process applied in the 
manufacture of present Onyx finishing oils—on specifica- 
tion, at slight extra cost. 

In the Oleo Glyceryl Sulphate types of oils developed 
by the Onyx company several years ago, the likelihood of 
oxidation was reduced by the maintenance of a low free 
fatty acid content and a concurrent increase of true sul- 
pho glycerides. 

The Phosphamizing i is a further step in preventing the 
formation of fatty acids and oxidation products. This is 
accomplished by subjecting the sulphonated oils to a 
double reaction of phosphation and aminizing. One re- 
action is for the purpose of preventing oxidation; the 
other, to prevent splitting of undesirable fatty acids. 

In addition to eliminating rancidity, odors and discolor- 
ation, Phosphamized Finishing Oils are said also to ° ype 
in obtaining better penetration and a softer hand, 
maintaining constant lubricity, and in the prevention of 
change in film form. A folder has been prepared by the 


aoe company, which is offered upon request to their 
ce 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


_of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. B. 


Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, Sou. 

ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 'C.; 

C.; 20 A ams Ave., 


O. Branches, 209 John- 
908 ‘Woodside Bldg., Greenville, Ss. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., Willlam Parker, Mer.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee Dlectric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., ide. 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; ; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg. 

Stevens, Megr.; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer. ; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Orth, Megr.; San Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
R. Hu ury, Mer. : a, Fla., 416 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Tulsa, 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. gr.; 

ashington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th Bt., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP,, 271 a St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. | 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile See age 
ae ra Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood. Place, Greenville, 8. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Nox The Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
13th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; n8 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


& REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., — 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W 

?. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 5. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. = North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


on CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, 

‘Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, § 

Young, Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John 

Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
 Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
leton Dallas, Tex.; S 
otte, N. C.; 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. c. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 
Sou. Reps., M. a Kirby, P. O. 
A. Stough, P. O. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 


Southern 


inc., Providence, R. L 


31 


Ralph 
C.; William J. Moore, 
elton C. Plowdén, Griffin, 
o., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A Sin- 
ank Jones, 209 Johnston Bld goa 
. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Bice nara 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

76 Hudson St., New York City. 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
Box 761, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller. C. P. Semmiow. Pxecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
cago, 


CIBA CO., Inc. Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York Cit 
619 Washington St., Greensboro, N. 
6, 8. 


CLINTON Co., Clinton, 8 Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith. Box 654. 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, M,C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 5. Li Cc. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, artanburg, S 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive 'N.E., Tel. Boy 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 


Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlott 
N. C., Consolidated Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
Service Warehouse Co., Ga. 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N ©. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg.. 
em. N. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Piace, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
te, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanburge., C., J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mar.: ‘orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. 
rpg Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 


N, Bank Greensboro,. N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Product Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St:,. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; 
East Point Roller Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peer- 
less Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
a ‘Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 
John ©. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sot. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 
St., 8. W.., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 


New York 
Winston- 


Mass. Sou. 


‘Draper, at. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall 8t., City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc. z , Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John a Le Dabbs, Mgr ri Newman, Asst. 
Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First 8t., Cc. Reps., L. BE. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, ys M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. i: We Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, p Ese hg Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .l., The R. & H. 
Dist. Sales 
Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George Bahan; P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, 


SALES 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. L 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.; Ss. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H, R. Wiggs, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 


Sou. Plants, 


W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 s Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A, Btigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., pemeneeny N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charieston, W. Va., W. lL. Alston, Mgr.; 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., B. M. Wise O’Hara, Megrs.; Okiahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Tenn., . O. Me- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn, A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., B. Myrick, Mar.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFariane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr. Richmond, 
Va., J icklin, Mgr.; Antonio, 
Sou. Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Selbert, Mar Dal 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; eR! Tex., F. C, Bun er, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E: Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; ‘Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
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Gossett, Greenville, 8. C. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww. Conard, Greenwood, S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 


Ta J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. 


Machine Co., Selma Florida——L lewellwyn Machinery Corp.,. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 


Georgia—F ulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Ine. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney ‘Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tra] Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. a 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 206-2307 7th St Charlotte. NW. .C.: B 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Rag 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. : 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louls- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
JI. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 

GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.., Charlotte, 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 

W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 3183 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.;: 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 116 8. lith 8t., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. oS. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis. Tenn. ; 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce SBSt.., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, ‘Ala.: McGowtln- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, $01 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith- Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, : Ga. Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis ri gy Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.., 
Jackson, Tenn - Morton & Co.., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply . Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO,, Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8S. C., T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G, P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
Ww. *.- P. O. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. 0. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atianta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 
Ct Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, ‘Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte. N. Cc. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte. N. C, 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.., 
Pa. Sou. Sales M H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, Cc. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg.., Baltimore. Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 14190 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wytle, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta. Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., 
Orleans. La.;: B. E. Dodd. 333 St. Charies St.. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Charlotte, N.C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, ‘Jr.. Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6. Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou.. Reps., J. 

Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, i128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N.C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.;. Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham. Als.: Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, 'N. 


ol EVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Sou. 


Philadelphia, 


New 
New Orleans, La. 


‘Jace, 1115 South 26th St., 
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Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. [ler, P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville, Ss. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church 8t., Charlotte, N, C.: F. M. Wal- 
Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, 


LAW 4&4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8B. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., LH. 
Mer.;: Baltimore, 918 Lexington Blidg., H. D. 


Alexander: Dalias 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., BH. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchouplitoulas St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH &E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C, 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN- 
HATTAN., Inc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & arkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben WII- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Hlizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Lawey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seaglie Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillion Supply Co.; Wiimir gton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.;: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. Savage Co.; Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.: B. Cc. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
Ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 


Sou. 
Barbee, 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mger.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. M , Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. _ Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanoo,a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bid Greensboro, 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, $24 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, sc. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8. ug H. B. Askew, Box 2723, Atlanta, Ga. 


. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 2982 Madison . New York 
City. Bou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, 


Sou. Reps. 


8. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Kiumph. 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON. Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
‘PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 1138 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, R. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS 4&4 SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: 


Store, 88 For- 


syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, BS. Cis H. $64 W. 
5th St., Winston-Salem, N C.; A. s. Jay, 329 West Point 8t., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4& HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
B. Ss. ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, representative. 
SACO-LOWELL Baton” 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; 
Greenville, 
SEYDEL uaeaL co., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
©. Main St., Spartanburg. 8. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 5609 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock =. Raleigh, m. John Limbach, 
238 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta, 
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Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 

Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 

, 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6936, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 

Ga., 118 Courtland 8t., S.E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
, 700 Tchouptitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, Ss. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th eve Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8t., 
Norfol 


SONOCO PRODUCTS co., Hartsville, 8. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 

mery Bidg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., Fee > A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 

*Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 5652 Murphy Ave... ‘A Cc. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry ‘Lynch, _, O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co., 2100 W. Sinaia Ave., Phila- 
delphia,.Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. ee Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N, C., W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, s. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-£tewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Hstates, Ga.; Ruff’ Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319. 8. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.;. 8. Donaldson Fortson, 48 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Su ply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga. ; 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th BSt., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service avallable through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS Loe THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all rincipal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. rose, J Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. Pe 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


BANKING CO., 66 Madison Ave., New York City. 


. Kenne vt Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide. 


MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8t., Spartanburg, 8. C. BH. J. 
dy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON THE Detroit, Mich. Sou. Re 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta R.G Bullard : Birmingham, 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg. ; *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg.., 
Truscon Steel Co.; ; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg., 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 8rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bldg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bldg.: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl Bank Blidg., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Charlotte, 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Salen Mer., Monti- 
cello, 


U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Palmer, 116 138th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. ‘Hardy. 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 816 Twelfth St.. Li Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, ma: Morean’s, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campopell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
. Charleston, 8. C.; Pri itchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 12 
Patton Ave. . Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
oe Greensboro, N.‘C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson ~ Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 286-240 St., N.W., Atlanta Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co,, P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
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Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 $list St., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Shaw Paint & 
Wallpaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., 104 EB. Main 8St., Clarksburg, W. Va 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER Co., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 168, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 

ales Mgr 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 1387 8. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

= CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 

WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. a Wa Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. ~—. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., WwW. H. Porcher and R. Dalton, 
Mgrs.; 1817 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. p. Thom- 


we Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
gr Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS, |, &.. Dover, N. H. Gales c. ¢. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro; N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mill Losses Shown in Report 
(Continued from Page 3) 

largest single item of cotton mill costs, being exceeded 
only by labor, which represented from 23.44 per cent in 
the case of spinning mills to 26.83 per cent in combined 
spinning and weaving plants, and by the cost of raw 
material which accounted for 42.46 per cent of spinning 
mill costs and 45.92 per cent of manufacturing costs in 
combined spinning and weaving mills. 

Other elements of cost included fuel and power, dyes 
and chemicals, taxes, depreciation, selling commissions, 
salaries, mill supplies, machinery repairs and other ad- 
ministrative and general expenses. 

Qn the basis of the costs determined by the commis- 
sion, the report shows that the sales of the 113 spinning 
companies resulted in a net loss to them of 2.78 per cent, 
while combined spinning and weaving mills lost 3.90 per 
cent on the basis of their manufacturing costs. 

“Equally significant,” said Dr. Claudius T. Murchi- 
son, president of the Institute, “is the commission’s find- 
ing that the groups of companies engaged in spinning, in 
spinning and weaving, and in dyeing and fiinshing their 
ofn goods, all showed losses during the first half of 1935 
ranging from 0.99 per cent to 1.63 per cent on their tex- 
tile business investment, or at an annual rate of from 
1.98 per cent to 3.26 per cent. The only group which 
did not show a loss for the perion was - engaged in 


realized only 0.81 per cent on its textile investment. 


“That showing emphasizes the fact that the group of . 


mills which confine their activities to weaving and which, 
not being first processors of cotton, paid no processing 
taxes, was the only group in the industry to avoid losses 
during the period. That these weavers were able to 
purchase yarn from spinners who lost money during the 


period not only testifies to the burden-impose don first 


procesors by the tax, but also demonstrates that spinning 
mills were unable to obtain prices which covered the cost 
of their yarn, including the processing tax paid, and ob- 
viously did not pass on the full amount of the tax,” 
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Send Lbs You: Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Complete Landscape and 
Planting Service 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


Catalog on Request 


The Lindley Nurseries, Ine. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Look at that yarn increase, 
... just from new rings! 


Most mills are able to step up front roll delivery at least 
10% to 15% after replacing worn rings with new ones. 
Production has been reduced little by little as the rings 
became worn. From a small investment you receive a 
definite, quick gain in yarn output, at less cost per pound. 


Pep up your slow frames with DIAMOND FINISH High- 


polish Rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING ENG CO. 
(lakers of Spinning and Twister ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R: BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, BE. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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FOR BETTER PRODUCTION---USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVERS FRIEND” 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 


It Boils Thin! Has More Penetration! 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


a 
Distributed By: 
DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. : 


Manufactured by 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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